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, 
s have passed a 


VOTH Houses of Congre bill abolishing the Dis- 
) trict of Columbia Police Commissioners and 


duties to the District Commissioners In the 


Senate Mr. Dawes has presented a petition complaining of the rate 
interest allowed by the Government under the Alabama award 


a respectable body. 


of 
This ought 
in common decency to be done, as the Government got six per 
cent. from England, of which it has retained two without the slight- 


(four per cent.), and asking that it be increased to six. 


est shadow of an excuse. The silver question has come up in the 
Senate on the presentation by Mr. Boutwell of a petition from the 
Boston Board of Trade asking for an International Silver Commis- 
sion to “consider the expediency of remonetizing silver coin, at a 
fixed relation of value to gold coin, by all the nations.” TI 
had already passed a joint resolution providing for an International 
Commission to fix the relations between silver and gold, and also to 
consider the question of the double standard, and, besides this, a 
bill authorizing a convention between this country and England by 
whieh the gold coinage of the two countries may be harmonized. 
This resolution was defeated in the House on Tuesday by the votes 
of the silver men. The House bas directed the Sergeant-at-arms to 
bring Mr. Orton before it for contempt, and Mr. Orton has appeared 
and answered, but not purged himself. Barnes, the contumacious 
New Orleans telegraph manager, has also been brought up, and 


le Senate 


transferring their 


The Nation. 





declared that he has been removed from his position and has no | 


longer any control of the telegrams required; but he has been 
again declared in contempt. 
be expected. 


Habeas-corpus proceedings may now 
The House Committee on Pacific railroads has agreed to report 
a Texas and Pacifie bill with all the branches, but there will be a 
ood deal of opposition to the measure in the House, and it is at 
least doubtful whether it can pass in its present form. The oppo- 
nents of the bill think that while as a Southern Pacifie bill it might 


pass, the branches, which are entirely unnecessary and foreign to | 


the whole purpose of the measure, will kill it. Its friends, on the 
other hand, say that the branches are the only things that give it any 
life, and their meaning is very obvious to any one who will take the 
trouble to see where the branches run—viz.: one to New Orleans, to 
secure the Louisiana vote; one to Memphis, to secure the Tennessee 
vote; one to Vicksburg, to secure the Mississippi vote; and one in 
a northeasterly direction through the Indian Territory, to enable all 
the Southern Pacific freight to get an outlet on the Pennsylvania 
road, and so render nugatory all the legislation for the benefit of the 
other branches. The Government is to guarantee the interest on the 
companies’ bonds, at a rate not exceeding thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars a mile, though railroad experts maintain that it can be built for 
about fifteen thousand. The enemies of the scheme will try to en- 
sure the Government against loss by a restriction of the amount 
issued to the actual cost of building, under the superintendence of a 
strong commission. But the whole scheme ought to be defeated. 
The whole experience of the Government with the other Pacitic 


roads shows that any bill of this kind is only the entering-wedge for | 


lavish extravagance if not fraud, and the chances are ten to one that 
any expert supervising commission now appointed would be quietly 
superseded two or three years hence by a commission in the interest 
of the road, just as the first mortgage of the Government on the 
other Pacific roads was quietly converted into a second mortgage by 
the very same branch of the Government which had insisted on a 


| The House Committee on the privileges, powers, and d 
| the House as regards the electoral 
} CW 6 power to ¢ t 18 ‘} couk \ ( 
| on the President of the @; sec | i 
| by the Constitution up Senate and He 
execut y of the power th ar CIs 
| with the Senate; and, fourth, that no co 
the judgment and without th st ( House | 
was only earried by a striet party vot lvion 
| of the last proposition, which does not take into 
| double returns. Many Republicans thit Mr. 3 
at any rate, did last spring—that, in the case of « 
ought to require the vote of both H » J { 
State; but the fact is that the moment you : 
throwing out a State because t Hart { ‘ 
counted one way and the Senate the oi vo 
ocean of doubt, without ehart or compass. ‘| qu ' 
and single returns is a mere question of ¢ 
the principle involved, as any State in whiel 
tance can get up double returns at the ( 
Oregon has now done. In the present ¢ > 
it were settled that uo State whik rr 
| thrown out without the vote ot h tous \ 
| have in future two sets ef re t s 
There is no half-way for Congr etween counting the 
authenticated certiticates minist 
a national Returning Board 
The latest news from Washington represent 
| both of the House and Senate, as having almost ; on the plan 
| for the counting of the Presidential vote. Its kk y ‘ 
said to be: The Vice-President is merely to open the cert tes 
and hand them to the tellers. Where the only return from a State 
is objected to, its reeeption shall be debated by each Hous i 
rately, but unless both coneur in rejecting it, it shall be re 
} Where there are two sets of returns, and the Houses «i 
as to which is the true one, all questions connects 1 with n 
are to be referred to a commission composed of five Se 3, 
five Representatives, and five of six judges of the Supreme Court, 
one having been dropped by lot so as y make 1 odd nu " nd 
| prevent a tie, and their decision to be final. The ( 1 to 
this made on both sides is that it is bad poliey to 1 y 
judges of the Supreme Court into the affair; that it is ignoble to 
settle a question of sueh magnitude by drawing lots, and that it 
would be wrong to leave anything in it to chance, inasmuch as one 
eandidate has been eleeted, and it is the duty of Congress to find 
out by the exercise of its Intelligence \ h 
| 
It seems unwise to bring in so many judges when the Chief-Ju 
tice might by a casting vote do all that Congress cannot do. But in 
repiy to the objection to ving ehance to play any part in the 
matter, it may be said that the crisis is unprecedented ; that there 
is clearly no proper provision for it in the Constitution or the 
laws: that at this juncture it is impossible to supply this defect ina 
careful and considerate way; that the one duty of Congress is to 


‘ape in a way that will satisfy 
the whole not unfair; that 
exact ju in this, 
divers other of some 


more importance than a decision of any particular” kind, 


vet the country Its present sei 





fair, on 
that 


decision 


not 


done ; 


people of all parties—as, if 
therefore, a 


kind is of far 


stiee cannot be 


controversies, a 





first mortgage as a measure of security. It is not at all improbable, | and that whenever this is the case a moderate use of chance 
too, that the branch-roads are put in partly as something to surren- | is allowable. It is, in short, one of the differences in which 
der by way of compromise ‘almost any expedient not in itself bad is desirable in order to 
+ > 
yi) ~~ otter oe? 














‘> 4 ‘TY 2 - be rar 
O-] ilie Nation. Number 603 
‘ ‘ ol 1 parties. When | pebliean, bestow little thought on these things, that the Chinese 

regul ery can be | indemnity, on which the late claim was put forward in the English 
Kime a h courts, Was extracted by open war; while the Alabama indemnity 
L not « L precede was procured by submission of the dispute to a tribunal. The 
I 1 mak Lg C1 if | effect of our conduct, therefore, is, as we have pointed out time and 
‘ ‘ Lich OF the two competitors ee in, to discredit arbitration, a result which does not follow frem 
cL ot care a great deal about having ¢ the British use of the sum it extorted from the Chinese at the 
dl in t and orderly fashion mouth of the cannon. Any editor who has not grasped these 
listinections ougat to work over them until he is ale to do so, and 

ought, if necessary, to procure professional aid. 

\ I ( hy en} Mr. BR. 1 

4 ( it ha eda de deal « 

a ; en have a cood deal of The Washington police has been for some time past in the hands 
” | te likely to cause some trouble to the een- | Of 2 Beard of Commissioners, having at their head a man named 
chareed t es with thi olemn dut of | Murtagh, the editor of a very scurrilous and Tow Republican paper, 

Mr. Hayes gets the Presidency. Mr. Pullan takes a the Washington Republican, which has defended the Administra- 

of his argument a history and descr tion of the | tien through thick and thin. The Board was not satisfaetory to 

i l furnished to the * visi ing statesmen ” by the per- | @)y body, and was believed to be guilty of collusion with gamblers 

ed the law making it—Judge Huch L. ¢ ampbell, of and other di i eae aE The other day the President de- 

the Third District Court of the parish of New Orleans. Aceording nee d the resignation of the whole Board, and Congress passed a 

tn 4 ; 1 the ballots put in the boxes are merely ballot bill voli hing them altogether. The President, however, instead 

' the returns are made up by the Board. In the eve of the lav of sist ning the bill, immediately reappointed Murtagh as the head of 

Board is constructively present at all the polls, receives | the Board. Meanwhile, a House committee has been investigating 
Wl the ballots, and purifies and assorts them, but they do not | the affairs of the Board, and has discovered that during the inves- 

beca t il the Board has passed upon them. In faet, the tigation of Mr Robeson’s department at the last session Murtagh in- 
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I l l 
has made the first Tuesday in November the 


But according to Judge Campbell 


ve have always maintained, and supposed th 


ts the vote of the State and properly holds the State elee 
I 


il it has made its return there has been no election. 


> = i 


an is oop ti) tin r : . — a } : 
nining the time of choosing the electors and the day o 


hall give their vote and provide 


he United States.” 


i election did not take place on that day, nor until the 


following. The conclusion is of course plain, that 


yeleetio Louisiana on the legal day, and therefore 
day. Of course this point is made all the stronger by 

of ds of the Board. We think, however, 
e the publie in full concurrence with Gov- 


41,3 wt ; + wletcel ‘ +, H . 
ison of this State, that a State which has a Returning 


' . 
Of io luna dees Not Possess a Repul jiean form of 
I 
{ ] Jope }} " i? Y late. ini ye 
lei ff t h sma iate number: 


that the Lord Chief-Justice and the London Times have 


onary power of a government to 
he { according . by own 
the Republican has always claimed, it is to > hoped 
York Nation will cbtain some relief from be excru 


eto which it has been sean 


lahama award, 





sue quicker than any fellow of his size in these parts.” 

us to fear that the Republican does not understand and 
understood the matter. The 
d Chief-Just has 


fore that functionary had opened his lips about it. That 


Nation laid down the law 


il it downy many times—say forty 


t all persons 


intelligence knew, that the Claimants under the Alabama 


not in this country, and would not have in England or 


: ral redress for the retention or improper dis- 
f the fund by the Government. This is what the Lord 
has decided. in the Chinese case, without, we are 
stion or communication from us. But his ju- 


snot in an atfair of this kindas wide as ours, and he was 


precluded from saying what we have always said—-that 


tion of a Government under we cirecumstanees from 


7) rendere l noral respons vility all the stronger, 
harpen instead of bl nting its sense of honor. We 
out, too, for the benetit ef persohs who, like the Pe- 


ited States gives Congress the power 





! lalized by the prevalence of 
in Congress. The Nafior ean split a hair finer and give 


terested himself greatly in the matter, and, appar ‘alt thinking that 





ihe committee 1 not thorough enough, proposed to the Superin- 
tendent ef Police that the tegsor heel oxae 1¢ into th 

eh ——. of the committee, Mr. Whitthorne, who he, Murtagh, was 
uformed and believed was an improper person to investigate any- 


body, <8 in the habit of going to places where he ought not 
to co, ete., ete. Murtagh declared further that the Secretary of 
the Navy took a great interest in Mr. Whitth pray gs 
and wanted to know where he spent his evenings, and, finally, in- 
isted on it that the true way to find this out was 


to enti 


bo hire a woman 
‘¢ him into some place of doubtful repute in which he could 
he surprised by the police, and the Secretary in this way vindi- 


} 
’ 


eated, This the Superintendent pretended to agree to do, but as 

matter of facet did not do; and now the whole story has come out, 
and the Superintendent is backed up by other 
Mi 


testimony, While 
urtagh is backed up by the President, who reappoints him while 
all thi roing on and while Congress is passing an act to get rid 
of him and his followers, and after the charge and evidence against 


Murtagh have been . iil before bim. 


We are glad to say that at this writing the chances against Mr. 
Boutwell’s re-election in Massachusetts seem strong and improving 
That such a man should have so long enjoyed high office at the 
hands of the Massachusetts people, coupled with Butler’s and 
Banks’s political success, gives a touch of the comie to the lofty 
disdain with which the press of that State is accustomed to speak 
of the polities of the ‘‘New York slums.” ‘ The slums” have sent 
perhaps men of less personal integrity into political life than Mr. 
Boutwell, but they have only sent them to the House, and they 
have certainly sept no man to any assembly of more curious 
Morrissey, even, has that high mark of 

which knowing where 
one’s knowledge ends, but Boutwell’s state of mind towards 
many of the leading questions of the day is rather tbat of a 
bigoted Mussulman pasha orimaum than that of an imperfectly- 
educated Christian. The Springtield Republican tells of him in a 
late issue a story, for the authenticity of which it vouches, that 
hearing a leading New York business man, a financial adviser of 
Lineoln’s administration, quote Adam Smith in a conversation with 
him, be started up and declared that ‘‘no two books in the world 
contained so many lies as the Koran and the ‘Wealth of Nations.’” 
This is the talk of a barbarian rather than of a civilized-ignorant 
man, and “the slums” produce nothing like it. 


ignoranee and conceit. 


culture and civilization consists in 





Jan. 1S, 1877] 


General Woodford has been appointed Distriet-Attorney vice 
Mr. Bliss, to the relief of the community, which feared some such 
eccentricity as the appointment of Sickles. Mr. Bliss goes cut 
estimonials from every judge (ex- 


distributes % 
eld court in thi 


st his will, but 


agall 


cept one) n living who has h rt in this District since he 
ks : . 
has been in offiee, to the capacity and fidelity displayed by him in 


the discharge of his official duties. We presume the real reason 


of his 

minent and Republicans, as well as a 
to Mr. Conkling. — But ] 
ciency in the performance of his duties should save him; he is 


dismissal is his sueeess in making enemies among pro- 
ardent lack of devotion 


poetically just that no- efii- 


i os 


one of the mest zealous supporters of the system in which this forms 
only a secondary claim to consideration. We wish we could believe 
that his failure to sue Tilden for his withheld income-tax and for 
his “perjury” had something to do with his retirement. Our 
readers will remember the amusing faree which he and Mr. Raum 
and the Times and Tribune kept up during the canvass on this 
subject. The newspapers would discover I ilden’s astounding frauds, 
and then the reporters would run up and see Raum and Bliss, and 
Raum would be found “ getting the papers ready ” for the District- 
Attorney, and Bliss would be reported as saying that he was waiting 
for Raum, and “ had rot vet decided what course he would pursue,” 
leaving the publie to suppose he was thinking deeply over it; and 
then we were told over and over that ** the papers would be served 
sobs of the 7imes would be heard as it 


ina few days,” and then the 
reflected on the horrid approaching spectacle of a Presidential ean- 
Finally, Blaine 


didate pursued in the courts for revenue frauds. 


announeed solemnly on the stump that the exact amount of the 
frauds was $250,000, and Bliss tried to get one railroad to let 


if there was not 


him 
look at its books to see in them 
had not returned, and being refused he meekly ae- 
If the horrers cf real life 
were only as fleeting as those ofa campaign! 


something down 
that “ Sammy” 
quiesced and the whole subject dropped. 


The merehants of New York are endeavoring to obtain a redue- 
tion in taxation eon bark capital, and at their request a special 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held to consider the sub- 
ject. It was there shown that the taxes on bank capital in this 
city exceed five per cent.; that the effect has already been to drive 
a large amourt of capital out of banking; that unless there is a re- 
duction in taxes the banking facilities of New York will be so im- 
paired as to cause mereantile distress, and possibly disaster, whi 

oa The Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mend that petitions be addressed both to the National and State 
Legislatures asking that bank taxes be reduced, and th se petitions 


business again becomes active. 


are now in fret receiving the signatures of business men. In the 
meantime a bill by Mr. Willis 
intended to secure the relief asked, but of so sweeping a charac- 
ter that it is not likely to become alaw. Mr. Cowdin, a representa- 
tive New York merchant, who is this year a member of the Albany 
Legislature, has introduced there a bill which simply asks that io 
levying State and local taxes there shall net be unjust discrimina- 
tion against capital which happens to be employed in banking. 
The vulgar prejudice against banks may defeat this bill, but, now 
that the borrowers from the banks ask for a modification of the law, 
it is possible that reasonable views may prevail. 


has been jntroduced into Congress 


If one were to judge from the amount of space devoted by the 
newspapers during the week to “the May-Bennett duel,” one 
would infer that it has been the event of the year next in impor 
tance after the Presidential election. In reality it has been the 
quarrel of two young men about town—one, we believe, a very band- 
some but obscure clerk in a dry-goods store. the other the pro- 
prietor of a large revenue and addicted to riotous living and attacks 
of what is literally though not technically mania-a-potu. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s connection with the Herald is apparently that of a man who 
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has inherited a great and rare opportunity fo 
tts ment of power of the best Kind, and 
tion ef it as a savage of a wi We doi 
cent ease in which the soeietv of a gre 


int of inanity than New York society 


? 
t 
taking discussion ¢ 


< tf this wretched brawl, whieh seems t 
a disgusting origin, and has ended apparently 
to shed blood. The solemn truth of the matter 


as ascertained by the reporters, is that one 


"sam . ‘i O80 ¢ } F _— 
Europe, and that the other is hidden somewhe 
The Han _owes » w) inant atthe of . 
1 PaMee-surveonh WAG Went With ta 1 ) 
Z ¥ } 1 . . } 
suecessfully refused to answer betore the Grand J 


tecting him in doing so when the due 


of an outgoing Mayor to whom a body of resp ‘ 
to te tify th Ir’ Ve spect hOLY TIS ¢ yd ] 

ner. Ele sentertained last week by \ 
ens of all parties, though of eou VD 


ledgment of the faet that. if he had 
government —this no man ean do —he lad 
against evil intduences, “and bad made 


r 


not the best coneeiva 






Nothing, for instanes, could have been mor t 
opposition to the various schemes for com 
into charitable undertakings, and it was entered o 
to his popularity, which city politicians are not apt to 1 () 
cf the grotesque incidents of the close of the niu Live 
appearance of the new Comptroller, Mr. John he 
with a powerful body of police to demand 4 1 
decessor, Mr. Green, who thereupon laid down his 
forth upon the world. Sueh are the an ties of of 1 
is not ofren, however, that an officer as honest , 
Green has been makes himself so theroughtlv « 
honest men, by bad manners and 
chieane and intrigue 
Phe clection r the 1 German P 
Week but we have ¢ lv confused re ) ‘I ( x. | i 
of Cas = ha | ’ t tu { 1 Vi 
its importance and of the excitement v hb has ites 
apparent split between Bi rek a N I ul 
great party which has supported him thro 1 ail late ( 
his strivings German unity. The civi 
the Judicatur sills, « bills cons a d 
judicial system of all the states of the Empire, on 
mission has been at work for two ve 
report to the Reichstag ay ) ( 1 
pending were drafted. They were no s 
it became evident that the Ministry and the Nialt 
would have to part company if they co mp Ph 
points in Gispute are ihe restoration 1 | seeutor, a 
oflicer of the Government bolding his ] t pole e, of the ey 
usive I} ight ol making C1 mal ch ( lto allow Gov 
nment employees to be sued in d for abuse of offic 
power, Without the permission ot ecial court existing for t 
purpose the liability of « ors to be compe led to \ the 1 { 
of tl Vriters of the articles in their paper und to be tried by 
le judges: the Government right to furnish assistant judges in the 
lower courts for special occasions or for short terms, at the pleasure 
of the Crown; the right of the public proseeutor and court to order 
seizure in the mail not only of particular letters of suspected per- 


ndwriting. 


Agiuail 


betore 


st all these thins 


Christmas they 


sons but of all letters in their ha 
the Liberals at first fouzht hard, but just 
gave Wav on the question of trying 


the 


their constituents out of doors 


\ press offences by jury, to which 


Government Was opposed, causing great excitement 


among 





30) The 


CHANGE IN THE ESTIMATE OF RUSSIAN POWER. 


\' PHING more stril to those who recall the almost super- 
' 1 R i \ led by Western 
i \\ »down to the death of the ] @ 
1 T cu ) 
! ith 4 he i 
1 ) he ¢ uction of the G LA 
ed and dee 1e eno 
\ } ‘ d to 
i il Lt ed t i ’ 
he surrounded his Government, and to his 
forms of Liberalism and well-known readiness to deal 
His two appearances on the military stage—his 
Turks in fs and his interference in Hungary in 
i ’ ad] prestige, and, in feet, he remained down to 
{ Great Father” to all the petty princes of Germany, 
partner, owning by far the larger share in the business, 
nd Austria. People used to repeat as a great saving 
not, tl “In fifty years Europe would be either 
or ¢ Nicholas, too, made Russia such a hard 
both to eet int nd get out of that they felt about it 
children feel about the dark, as if it were a quar- 
of whieh unknown but terrible things might any day come. 
The n war, Which it is now the eustom to belittle and 
certainty produced no result worth the powder and shot, did, 
l ( r, destrov Russian prestige and tore aside the veil of mys- 


It proved that the Czar was really the monareh of a very 


people, able to keep up a huge army in time of peace, but 

resources to meet the drain of a long or severe war, and not 

1 formidable to any first class power which could force him to 

‘ hisown { rtoticht. Indeed, Nicholas’s death revealed 

the fact tl hie i great speculator, whose operations had, in the 

| lage of Wall Street, been too extended, and who when a pinch 
eame had to fail on his contract 


The reputation of Russia as a great military power was revived 


he Treaty of Paris as regarded her 


= 


fleet int Black Sea and by the rapid extension of her conquests 
in Central Asia; but it is now becoming very apparent that this 
Proc of expansion has been carried on at a cost whieh at this 
moment threatens the state with bankruptcy, and is likely to make 
the process of transforming the serfs into peasants one of considera- 
bie danger, particularly if the imperding conftliet with Turkey 
hould prove stubborn and protracted. An article by M. Leroy 
Beaulieu in the last number of the Rerwe des Deux Mondes, on the 
present condition of the Russian finances, brings out in a strong 
t the impediments to great exertions of any kind ereated by the 

ss of the accumulated wealth of the Empire and the poverty 

of the great bulk of the population, and tbe consequent inelasticity 
he country is not capable of the financial “ spurts,” 


of the taxes. ; 

one may call them, whieh may be counted on in countries like 
france, England, or America, of which the savings are enormous, 
md in whieh the bulk of the people have reached a high degree of 
industrial activity and intelligence. Russian resources increase, but 
they increase slowly and in a measured way that is unfavorable to 


reat enterprises. The Government, too, has become responsible 
» the landholders for the compensation due to them on account of 
the emancipation of the peasants, and relies for reimbursement on 
the collection of annual instalments from the peasants down to 1910; 
but the peasants are generally so near absolute penury that a bad 


ear, besides seriously diminishing the general taxes, throws a 
larger share of the burden of the indemnity on the treasury. There 
»vreat system of exporting industry to make up for a temporary 

( 1) ( i] produets 
ition of the army, too, is likely to bring out some- 


rply one of the great defects of the Russian social organi- 
the absence of an instructed middie class. Under the old 
! c the officers were all nobles and the soldiers all serfs, and the 


work command was made easy by the class distinetion. Now all 


Nation. 
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Number 602 


classes are liable to serve, and the commissions are open to all who 
ean pass the required examinations. The result is that the officers 
no longer have the aid of social aseendenev in controlling the men, 
ind the educated class is still by far too small a body to supply a 


uflicient number of applicants for commissions who will possess 


ident superiority to the rank and file in the matter of eulture or 
inners. Ina country like Russia it is of great importance that 
officer should possess claims to obedience, over and above those 
tiven him by his commission, which the private can understand and 


The prodigious extension of Russian sway ever barbarous peo- 
ples in the East, which we have witnessed within the last thirty 
years, is creating another difficulty which will probably prove more 
serious a few years hence than now. and that is the difficulty of 
finding material for the large and able and highly-instrueted civil 
service which will be needed for the government of those distant 
dependencies if the conqueror is evér to do much of the work of 
civilization in them. It is as certain as anything of the kind ean 
be that had England not had a numerous well-edueated middle class, 
with good social training, and, on the whele, a high sense of honor, 
to draw on for the army and civil service of the Indian Empire, she 
could never have assumed any better relation to the people than 
that eceupied by the East India Company in its earlier days, 
and would have done little or nothing towards the improvement 
of Hindu civilization. Russia has no such class, and must neces- 
sarily either administer her conquests through the army (a system 
of which the deadly effeets on industrial and social progress have 
been well illustrated in French Algeria), or through a body of civil 
servants who can give but few guarantees, either social or per- 
sonal, for honesty and efficiency. All accounts agree that her civil 
service is already even in the capital itself very corrupt, as might 
naturally be expected in a country in which the press is feeble and 
publie opinion can as yet hardly be said to exist. What it will be 
in the remote regions of Central Asia, into which she has now 
undertaken to carry order and justice, and among a population 
which will probably have to be ruled as subjects for an indefinite 
period, must be left to theimagination. The hope of improvement 
nust lie in the growth of an educated commercial and manufactur- 
ing class, with business babits and morals, and in good intellectual 
relations with the rest of the civilized world ; but this is something 
which, ef course, cannot take place in one year orin ten. There can 
be little doubt that the revelations which the world is receiving of 
this intestine weakness may powerfully affect European politics by 
removing the British dread of aggression on the side of India. 

THE NERVOUS ELEMENT IN THE PENDING TROUBLES. 
MUERE is at last such a general abatement of passion in people’s 
| mode of considering the way out of the present Presidential 
difficulty that one can safely undertake a little examination of its 
elements. The danger of the crisis after the election lay in the 
fact that both sides came out of the campaign in such a heat that 
all compromise or concession either as to means or ends of settle- 
ment seemed impossible. Now that both sides are cooling down, 
and admitting that compromise and concession are possible, and 
that there is something to be said for each of the opposing views 
of the matter, every one feels that all danger is past, and that 
settlement will probably be easy. In other words, we are get 
ting out of the Mexican and into the Anglo-Saxon frame of 
mind. The chief feature in the Anglo-Saxon frame of mind 
about polities is a readiness to consider difference of opinion 
as compatible with purity of motive, and to look on_ political 
opponents as honest, reasonable persons whose views can be 
changed by argument. Belief in the general honesty and gene- 
ral reasonableness may be said to be the foundation of our sys- 
tem of government, a fact which is fully recognized in our poli- 
tical eanvasses by the prodigious use made of public speaking, 
newspapers, and documents. Any influence which tends to 
weaken this belief and teach people that political opponents are 








nd not honest is French or Mexican, or, at 
and hostile to a 


‘eansonable a 


all events, un-American constitutional régime. 


Now. that the war, like all) wars, was) such an_ influence 
there is no denying. War is an open confession that rea- 
sonableness has been laid aside, and that the decision of the 
controversy kas been referred to brute foree directed by in- 
telligence trained only for purposes of destruction. When it begins, 





the cultivation and maintenance of a heated state of mind, and the 
support of the theory that the other side is not open to reason and 
needs to be beaten into subjection, are absolutely necessary to sue- 
CCcSS. 
not only utterly wrong, but has its heart hardened and ears stopped 
against the right. This faith does not by any means die out when 
lingers long in peace, and influences polities for 


war is over; it 
many a day after all the questions raised by war are dead and _ for- 
That it has had its influence in the late campaign there is 
no denying. One met with it constantly, and it was and is the one 
element of danger in the controversy now pending. 

When we say that no class of the community dees so much to 
keep this faith alive, and consequently give a French tone to poli- 
tics, as the very best class morally—the women, we are saying 
something which, however startling, is well known to everybody 


gotten, 


whose ealling brings him at an exciting period into close relations 
to various phases of public opinion. There is probably no editor on 
either side who has not had experience of it during the late can- 
vass, though we have seen no reference to it, as one of the causes 
of the prevailing bitterness, except in the Springfield Republican. 
At a time like this, when party ties are loosening and: persons 
who have long acted together and taken similar vicws of publie 
affuirs begin to part company, there is under all circumstances a 


good deal of acerbity of temper and angry wonder over other 
people’s courses. For this bitterness the mass of excitable 
persons who do not appear in public as speakers, and are 
doubtful whether they can appear in print, have absolutely 
no vent except writing letters to obnoxious editors, accusing 


thein of mingled folly and depravity, and, in bad cases, in- 
flicting a fine of from one to two dollars, by ‘stopping their 
paper.” We think, and we have no doubt other editors have had 
the same experience, that some of the most fervid of such letters 
from women; and this fact has a with 
another which is very prominent in history 
never so active and so useful in polities as during war. It is not 
simply that they display extraordinary devotion in their care of the 
sick and wounded, but they keep up the martial ardor of the eomba- 
tants by the intensity of their own sympathy, and the almost fierce 
strength of their own faith in the justice of the cause. The men 
waver, and treat, and compromise, and shake hands, and try to 
forget, but to the women this is all weakness or baseness. If it 
was ever right to fight, they cannot conceive of its being ever 
right to make peace until the other party goes down on his bare 
knees in the mud and acknowledges himself an unmitigated seoun- 
drel and traitor. Of polities, as the practical art of living peace- 
fully in society with various kinds of men, and making their tastes 
and opinions compatible with your tastes and opinions, and enduring 
what you cannot cure, they know nothing, and suspect that there 
is some mora] rottenness in it. In the late canvass Tilden and the 
Democrats were unfavorably associated in the minds of many good 
Republican women with the Rebellion, and that this fact could be 
qualified or modified or outweighed by other facts. or by time or 
change in circumstances, was to them an atrocious consideration; 
and they made predictions as to the course of Tilden’s Administra- 
tion based on the assumption that he would conduct himself pretty 
much as a Confederate general who had seized Washington by a coup 
de main in open war. They swallowed all the Blaine and Times and 
Post stories about ‘‘claims” and “ repudiation,” and all the Re- 
turning-Board stories about “ outrages,” without hesitation or en- 
quiry, and, finally, a large number of them got into the state of 
mind attributed to General Grant, who did not think, it was said, 
that any man who was elected by States lately in rebellion, or by 


come close connection 
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The faith that brings victory is faith that the other side is | 


viz., that women are | 





wicked States like New York, which 
to be allowed to take the Presideney 
the country ought to be governed by the good people, and that 


were the good per ple. 


We do not wish to make these observati 
There are women in abundance —evet l 
among his friends— who have political wisdom as well 
fervor, and who know how little of its happiness the wv 
passion, and in whom rational and moderate « lind s 
Which is none the less efficacious for being unostentatious and 
seen, and who see the heroism and nobility of forgiving and 
getting as well as the heroism and nobility of fighting and re 
bering, and who think that close attention to 
necessary to trustworthy judgments about them. I 
sible to enlarge the number of such women, and give 
ence on polities. female suffrage would be undoubtedly, 
as this, the help of which some of its friends draw 
pictures. But, as matters stand, it is safe to say that et 
the present, in which the chief needs are patience, 
moderation, and capacity for seeing something of both sid 
remembering the lessons of history, have their d 
vated rather than diminished by temale inter 
Whether this defeet in Women as politicians is remediabl 
ing or experience we do not propose to examine her 1S 
ought to make the concession that, for the purposes of this « 
sion, the term “female” ought to be taken to cover ex 


There are a great many persons who busy thet 


about polities, and have much to say about it, Who think the 
male politicians, When in reality they are female. ‘They 1 
intensity, the implacability of temper, and the ineapacity t 


stand that two views can be taken ef the same question 
fondress for following a prophet whieh is the characteristic of most 
women politicians. The common quality which torms the class is, we 
have little doubt, weakness of nerves; or, in other words phy 
sical rather than a mental or moral quality. Nobody has gone 
through an exciting phase in public affairs, especially one inv 


ing difference of opinion with old associates, wWitheut tindin 


merely physieal strain of the ordeal very severe lvery 1] 0 
bear. To keep the balance of one’s judgment, to avoid the « 
version of disputes into quarrels, to remember the claims of exp 
diency, to bear in mind the evanescence of bad te er, the | 
lowness of prejudice e, the tol \ of invective, and to ke }) ive 
in the midst of tumult one’s faith in long-tried principles, tries 
people’s bodies no Jess than their souls. In eampaigns per 
whose nerves are shaky and whose sensibilities are keen will do 
Well, whatever the'r sex, to keep silent and avoid strife and 
controversy, unless they are willing to put themselves under the 
cuidance of cooler beads. The political hist ry ol the civilized 


Manual of Domestic 
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world should be to sueh persons a 


The calm and steady and shrewd peoples, who sang little aud wept 
less, and were parsimonious in vitu 

what they wanted; and never fought exeept in the last 
resort, have sueceeded in government. ‘The feminine 1 


peration, Who knew exactly 
desperate 
ations, on 
the other hand, with keen susceptibilit 
vague politieal and social 
have failed mi 


ended in having their afYairs man: 


es, poetic imaginations, and 
and bitter 


serabiy, 


insatiable 
usually 
by a pre-eminent rascal. We 
they had succeeded, for their world, if thes could 
han thi 


in. But their story is nevertheless a melancholy one, and full of the 


and 
and have 


aspirations, 
hostility to the wieked, 
ved 
wish sincerely 
better one t We live 


realize it, would be a happier and 


uisiness, almost as much bu-i- 


instruction of warning. Politics is 


hess aS the work Of a counting-notse Stern, prosaie, practical 


alls for the dreamer and the enthusiast and the 


but little provision for the expression of the 


with the same pit 
angry man. It makes 
You may cet we 
in the cultivation of art and literature and charity, or in the gratifi 
But you have to keep the 


emotions. alch and power out of it, to be expended 
cation of cherished hates or distrusts 
getting and the spending separate ; 


sure to get finally into bankruptey. 


if you mix them up, you are 
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the slaves, and Northern emi- 
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Democrats is very strong; that . 
will be difficult to restrain them. 
i but at the same ¢ 
avor, the South will f 
idition through the bal! 

f another President, because ti yw 
er which way the votes 
poroaching the Southern members v 

nds seem to have been doing so ?” 
Ther l n 
en attempted, but it can ! 
have felt from the beginni: 


ith which I could have nothing to do, and, 


ou any information 


ive n 


1 no one can know anything about with 
To try to get informa- 
ore I know nothing about it.” 

d for Mr. Tiiden, and a large num- 


1woON 


. 
s l 
ns, too, who voted for Mr. Hayes, think that 


1: and the frauds and trick 


in party have made a good many 
i condition of affairs the danger of i 
eri ved from the ealculatic of tl 
liean ders should feel, as they do f 
ere will no revolution and no rising ; 
that 1 ing under heaven would ind 
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! 1 Mr. Tilden will be i ted—but, then, we do think 
‘ ( ( s are valid. If the two H : cr} ona 
f counting the electoral vote, the vote will nted in vc 
h the rules reed upon; but, then, -t is v doubtful whethet 
t vo Lhe can agree. The difficulty is, as vou say, t! 1 moment 
method i reed uvon, it either determines the result e} the 
matter t me new tribunal In the latter ¢« t ( iultv is 
en lone step, and in the former, no Democrat will agree to a 
' bot x which involves Hayes as a result of t] nt, and no 
Republican will agree to a method which involves Tilden. The Te ret 
eat { how it the jurisdiction of the President of t! te 
het ; hier law on the hieet sl that he } ( 
{ ht of ntir and the duty of « L 
Why r position is not half so ¢ ‘ i ‘ 
{ There's Judge Black over there, who says tha - has 
to do with the matter, but that the Lf has f the whok 
\ it people say thet that is 1 nary?’ The D 
t { e President of the Senate with the power t ount t 
ne 1 n pov er to deci Cus} ted P eni | iiest 
of one man, and th such a thing could never have been 
{ } is not at | than the power which ever dy 
{ ! has—ort opening them Ha \ eh them, | t he « The 
hat he should open the wrong ones, or | 1 some of 
( ( | them, what would be the rei iV You could not 
en the 14th of February and the 4th of March correct the error, and 
would be no election Does it make any difference whether he 
has the power to produce such a result by ‘ opening’ or by ‘ counting’ ? 
Myerythi may be certain, is working for us. These meetings the 
Democrats have been holding, and this talk about a hundred thousand 
1 rmed citizens coming to see Tilden inaugurated, are doing us good. And, 


. the Democrats may talk as much as they please about fairness and 


i i 
impartiality and all that, but what I say to them is this : ‘Gentlemen, if 
u had such a hand as we have got, wouldn’t you play it 7°” 
Northern Demo- 


Very different from either of these views is that of the Nort! 
: 
( aba Ile 


that of the Southerner’s, is based, not on any enun 


is equally convinced that Tilden will come in, and his confide 


who ar ing over to Tilden in the Senate, but a conviction that the plan 
of counting Hayes in is so monstrous that it cannot be supported by fair- 

led Republicans. The talk of these gentlemen about a1 r in the 
South is very different from that of the Southerners. They rey t them- 
sclves as now engaged in the arduous task of keeping the South quiet. 
They are, I know as a matter of fact, in receipt of al! sorts of wild 
promises of support to the death from the more excitable local 


ern leaders, and they appear to think that a belief that these mean 
hief will of t! 


nel Wii e errors of 
nt state of uncertainty 


conduce more to convincing the Republicans 
In the pres 


n the moment you cease to doubt you 


their ways than will the opposite course 


id confusix 





can believe anything 
ou please, and some of 


Democrats have persuaded themselves that if Tilden is not declared Presi- 
In fact, 


the most influential leaders emong the Northern 


ill be impossible to restrain their followers any longer 


they are afraid of arising in the South, much as some of the Southerners 

afraid of one in the West, and thev talk about it in much stronger 
] Tua’ One of them said to me the other day : ** When a nev paper 
correspondent comes to me we generally have this conversation : ‘Do you 


think that if Tilden is not declared elected there will be civil war?’ ‘1 
f Do you think there will be civil war ?’ ‘I do not.’ 
“. an 

ih] 


le, after hearing a good deal of talk from different persons 


‘Do you think 


‘ilden will be declared elected ? Serious as this matter is, 


it is imposs 
about the * rising,” and finding that it is always going to occur in some 
new place, not to be reminded of the fabled Giaseutus and the difficulty 
that was experienced in keeping Atm under. 

plan said to be proposel by the Senate members of the Joint 


1 count to the House members, which has 
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\ t hh tn electora 


hostile 


, its way into the papers, meets with a good deal of 
1 from the Di that it is nothing more 


than the reference of the matters in dispute to a new committee which wil] 


iocrats. T nor less 
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recent inaction in Louisiana affairs, has given proof of a conservative dis Philip 1]. attacked Saint Quentin, — ¢ \ 
position which au is weil for the future. Tow this impression has been | prisoner during the terrible siege : he 1 
created if would probably be difficult to say ; but I think it comes from the | Picardy, and 1 Will, It was towards that time t !’ 
gencral determination of the Democrats to talk confidently and behave as) Condé and her husband bx n openly 
if their suecess were an assured thing. Certainly it does not come from thos ruenot churel 
who know what took place at the interviews lid } \ n Ii 1] ‘ S30. ¢ ‘MN 
about Louisiana «ifairs, but Hstened to what th epresentative G tthe 1 int ( 
had to say; said that, he was not in posses sin the « Navan Condé, ¢ , the « 
he could net yet make up his mind as to his du pro- Mor \ \ 
duced upon those who heard what few remarks he mad ire that | ¢ \ n y, the head a his \ 
his delay and his desire to get full information did not conflict with an in- | Bourbon, was ine: leof Lecemi: r. Thet 
tention and desire to recognize Packard as soon as possible. A great pr Was | ’ v ( \ \ 
sure in this direction has been brought to bear upon the President within plan of « n was prepared by t Protestan I 
the last few days, and if he withstands it, no one will be really more sur- | vised of these plat & | brot { K of Nas 
prise than the Democrats. summoned to Orléans, where ! Il. was { { 
Ww t were 1 t a 4 By 
~~ ; cea —, pointed \s soon as she heard the fatal news, 1 1 
THE PRINCESSE DE CONDE. Se gr ae cs SDS ik 
ana st ea tor Uricans, she Was rst stopped ! eWay 1 
Paris, December 29, 1876 of the Meenas. end Gin « i ; : She : 
i Protestant faith found its first adepts in France in the highest ranks Catherine de M¢dicis : but the Guises had res “ye ai ( 
of the aristocracy as well as among some popular communities, such as He had refused to answer before the commiss , ) the 
the weavers of Meaux. The movement, which was purely evangelicalamong | sentence of death was passed in November and the ex R 
the people, was half political and half religious in the nobility. The French the 10th December, the dav on which the States-General had 1 . 
aristocracy was V lifferent in the sixteenth century from what n mon Francis 1] ecal < ! . ‘ . } 
after the wars of religion, and under the long reign of Louis XIV. There — he still ps sed" G the in| ! oti 
is not a more interesting pericd in cur annals than the history of t Dan © ( v, if his health was res } + : | d 
troubled times of the last Val It may be said that this histery is still | wicked heretics, and asked God to make him die : , if he spared y 
unwritten. When the Protestant cause was defeated the Cath \ s broth : s, relations, or friends, w might be only sus} f 
tried to bury the times of the wars of religion in oblivion; and at the heresy.” Coligny saw Francis die, and said simply : **Gentlemen, tl 
present moment, the teachings of the French University on t period } ead ; s death teach us how live 
extremely meagre end imperfect. It is only in the original documents of Conde was saved ; he had shown the most admirable fortitude in prison. 
the times, in the vast correspondence of Henri IV.. in the pamphicts of the | The Queen-Mother was now afraid of becoming herself the victim of thy 





Huguenots, in the histories of Béze, of D’Aubign¢, ete, that you can form | Guises, and threw herself into the arms of the Chatillons 
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The innocet 





a correct idea of the most dramatic epoch of our history. f Condé was declared, and the Protestants were allowed to have public 
TT} ? rmale ‘ aT s LUT aly ) + ] | } Soni ? 
The Duc d’Aumale has made a very valua 1 to hi wors iv places The Due de Guise openly took the leader- 

ence by the publication of the first two volumes of his ‘ History of the Prince ship of the enemies of tolerance. The massacre of Vassy was the 


de Condé.” He had many documents in his own archives, and he was signal for hostilities Orléans had become the stronghold 


i ol tilt 





allowed in the State Paper Office to copy the interest 





despatches written Protestants, and Condé was charged with its defence. Fo 














by the ministers of Queen Elizabeth. In the course of his work, he can four months the Princesse de Condé encouraged the population and 
across a singular episode connected with a lady called Isabelle de Limeuil, nursed the sick and the wounded. A terrible pestilence had broken out in 
who was ai cne time used by the court as the m of corrupting the great t] . \ Protestant army marched on Paris under the guida ‘ 
Huguenot chief, Louis de Cor \ s Ss 2 i} f s the Cat s under the Connétable (who had 
peared in the publications of the Philobiblion S ty ef Lor [shall | 1 ned faithful the old religion) and the Huguet nder ¢ 

not speak to-day of Isabelle de L il t Mls ed f Dir The two commander cre | 
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j i ind made pr t The Prines de ¢ * heard at 
( i f } wed } vrote to the © 1, | Con 
| L seer i \ I G rehed 
) ( Catherine de Médicis ‘that he w | hit 
t n ») twenty-four how begging } f 
} incl n hich was : ( 1, | | n 
Na) ’ ! should ruin the tow? hia 
Phe ¢ ! | rit lay } ell h i { ~ 
| 4 de Coy hin nf th t} ) H ad 
ingced. Condé was fres it Peace was | tly 
t l he Protestants were not { lwith the pr i f the 
treat I ict of pacification” made the Protestant pal worship 
1 ! no} y of the noblemen : it was or llowed the ne ty] nonetown 
in each bailliage. Condé remained at court, though his health had 
I Tered at Orléans, and the truth oblis history to ¢ that 
( de Médicis succeeded in chaining the voung lion.  ¢ ie threw 
himself into a life of dissipation ; he forgot not only his cuties to the great 
Is } tv wi hh de repres nted, he forgot his duties to the noble and 
faithful wife, who was already the mother of many children, She had 
hor evervthing—pestilence, absence, the dangers and | rs of ir: th 
Infidelity of her husband was more than she could bear, She never 
mplained, but one ean read, however, the torments and sorrows 
of her heart in her letters to Calvin, to Théodore de DBéze. She 
had looked for consolation where consolation is always found. She 
never despaired of Condé ; she knew his levity, but she also under 
s 1 his admirable qualities, and felt sure that if he did not always 
li vell he would die well in the service of a holy cause. Tired of the 
eoul the princess departed to her chateau of Condé en-Brie with her 
four children (she had lost two). She was chiefly interested in their eduea- 
tion and with the troubles of the Protestant churches. She became very ill, 


at Condé joined her. She kept up an active correspondence with the 
felt that she 


She made her will and ealled for her min- 


minister Pierre Viret. She soon must die, and asked two 
friends to inform her husband. 


ister, Perussel, She called her eldest son, Henry, and told him to fear God 
and the king. 
Cardinal de 
Ch 


‘** * Honor also the Queen of Navarre (Jeznne d’Albret), the 


Bourbon, your father, your grandmother, your uncles de 


tillon and de Larochefoueauld.’ .. Then came many Christian 


counsels. She ended thus : ‘If you do all this, my darling, you will, lik 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, have God’s benediction and mine, which I give 


vou with this diamond ring, which you will keep in memory of me.’” 
for C 


alone 


She 
ondé 


asked again 


at midnight ; they conversed for an hour, when 


with died towards morning. Condé 
called for his son, and, impressed as he was by the solemnity of the ocea- 
told him to follow his mother’s example rather than his own. “ Peo- 
father 


which you need not imitate, but in your mother’s life you will find nothing 


she remained 


Perussel 4 she 


ple will often tell you when you are grown up of things your did 


that is not worthy of imitation.” 

The princess was only twenty nine years old. The emotions which 
she had gone through, six confinements, sometimes under the most extra- 
ordinary and perilous circumstances, her fatigues at Orléans, had broken 


fr 


her delicate She had lived like a hero and she died like a saint. 


ame, 
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SHOULD EX-PRESIDENTS BE PUT TO DEATH ? 
o THe Eprron or THe NATION : 
Str: In party platforms, and even in candidates’ letters of acceptance, 


every one naturally looks for loose, illogical, and inconsequential political 


thought. When, however, a man like Mr. R, H. Dana, Jr., takes up his 
pen in the North American Reriew we have a right to expect something 
better. In his political article in the January number of that periodical 
Mr. Dana adopts the proposition of making the President ineligible for re- 
election, on the ground that, being thus deprived of all selfish inducement 


ll not abuse his power and patronage by using it as a political 


weapon. The doors of preferment being closed upon him, the President 
of the fature will devote himself wholly to the present and to immortality ! 
You have already pointed out in your columns the singular practical illus- 
tration of this theory in the recent public action of President Grant. Go- 


ing out of power himself, he has exerted his whole official influence and 
as no President ever allowed it to be exerted before, to secure 


patronage, 


the succession to the candidate of the party which he (the President) says 





Nation. 
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he represents Mr. Dana surely, therefore, must have seen that the 
remedy he proposes does net mect the difficulty. Ineligibility dees not se- 
ire impartiality. What, then, will ? Clearly we must go further. 
It is obvious, the fact that a President cannot be re-elected by no means 
! prives him of all interest in the eleetion of his successor. But the hope 
f reward or political office, as wall es partisanship, may induce him to sell 
his i rence toa candidate. Legic must teech us, then, to guard against 
this danger, and a Constituticnal amendment disqualifying ene who has 


honor, or emolument 
Even this, however, 


been President from ever holding any cffice of trust, 


might meet the case, and deserves consideration. 


would not ensure unselfish devotion. Presidents may be poor men, they 


may have families ; after a brief term in the Presidency they must have 
Here is a terrible temp- 


off. Logically I 


the means of decently ending a life in retiren 
tation fi 


can see, therefore, but one remedy for that great evi 


rent, 


r poor human nature. Surely it should be cut 


! 


1. To ensure in our 
Presidents a perfectly unselfish and unpartisan devotion to the duties of 
their great position, they must be so situated that they cannot possibly 
draw any benefit from abusing them. If every President knew that he 
was, like Lincoln, to die in effice, he would strive to make his administre- 
tion worthy to rank with Lincoln’s. Worldly ambition would be elimi- 
lL would suggest, therefore, that death, 
and not ineligibility or disqualification, is the true Constitutional remedy 
The Presi- 


dent throughout his term should be elevated by the thought that when he 


nated from his official thoughts. 
for the political evil which Mr. Dana so acutely points out. 


lays his oflice down it will be to join the select circle of the immortal. 
Under these circumstances we might surely count on cur Presidents putting 
worldly motives behind them ; and surely it would add greatly to the im- 
pressiveness and solemnity of our now somewhat meagre inaugural cere- 
monies if it were made the Constitutional duty of the Chief-Justice to im- 
mediately put to death, before all the people, the old President, after ad- 
mi 
both logical and philosophical, remedy for 
fect. 


nistering the oath to the new one. This would be a complete, as well as 
a confessed Constitutional de- 


: 4 


THE LIBRARIAN'S WORK. 
To THe Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sir: The increase of our libraries of late years has been so unusual 
that most of them have decided to provide an improved catalogne for the 
more convenient use of their treasures. Consequently, we now find almost 
all our libraries filled with busy assistants, more in number than are em- 
ployed in the largest libraries in the world. The kind of work they are 
doing has been described in detail by Mr. John Fiske, in a paper entitled 
‘© A Librarian’s Work” (Atlantic Monthly, October, 1876). The aim of 
the intended work is doubtless a noble one ; but, as the execution will cost 
Boston and Cambridge about a million of dollars, the public, for whose 
benefit it is undertaken, has a right to ask the following questions : (1) What 
is the object of a catalogue ? (2) Is it possible to carry out the intended 
catalogue in the way proposed ?. (3) Can the aim be reached by a simpler, 
less expensive method ? 

First, then, the object of a catalogue is to determine whether any given 
book is in the library and where it is placed. This simple aim of recording 
the books and rendering them accessible has been accomplished everywhere 
at comparatively small expense by alphabetical catalogues. 

Second. Is it possible to carry out the plan of a more elaborate cata- 
logue in the way proposed ? I think I should answer that this additional 
task, included under the head of subject and reference catalogue, does not 
properly belong to the cataloguing of a library. The European libraries 
possess either very imperfect subject-catalogues or none at all, because this 
task belongs to the bibliographer, and requires conditions not to be found 
within the limits of any one library. Every one who has had any expe- 
rience in work of this kind knows that, to give it any real value, he must 
consult not one library alone, nor even the libraries of one country, but 
that his material must be collected from many libraries throughout diffe- 
rent countries. A complete bibliographical work even on the history of the 
United States could not be prepared from the libraries of this country 
alone. If, then, a trained worker cannot make a subject-catalogue of any 
value in the limits of one library, it is evident that such a work now under- 
taken in many libraries in this country is a simple waste of money ; and, 
since the work is as costly as it is impracticable, the sum thrown away is a 
large one. Ifa library catalogue is made to cost twice the value of the 
library itself, every one will admit that something is amiss, and, with the 
method now pursued in our libraries, this is likely to be the result. There 
can be no doubt as to the value of bibliographies, and our need of them; did 
they exist in every branch of science the whole world would be benefited by 








tag 
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it. Were the sums now expended in our libraries on subject-catalogues 
and reference-catalogues directed to this purpose, in the right hands such 
an ol 1 be at least partially carried out. But, as conn 1 with a 
eat e. this work is an encumbrance, a mountainous obstacle ; and 
wl t found that it cannot possibly be overcorac, the end will prok ably 
he f « 
Srnother urmountable obstacle seems to me th ttempt tom " 
( ene equally suitable for all. ‘* To students’ unaided faculties a great 
brary is simply a trackless wilderness ; the catalogue of such a library is 
itself a kind ef wilderness, albeit much more readily penetrated and ex- 
plored.” In plain words, a catalogue is after all only a tool, the use of 
which has to be learned, and can only be learned at the cost of time and 
labor The question is whether the student cannot spr nd his time more 


profitably, since the catalogue, though a daily necessity to the librarian, has 
This consideration, and the risk of in- 


ue from inexperienced handling, have induced most of the 


only an oceasional value to how. 


jury to the catalog 
more prominent libraries in Kurope to refuse the public access to their cata- 
locues. The British Museum : nd soine smaller libraries are exceptions to 
this rule. 


It should be added that this caution has nowhere proved an im- 


pediment to students. Indeed, the personal handling of the catalogue is 
not important to the student and merely a loss of time. A catalogue 


adapted for all is simply en impossibility, were it only for the immense 


difference in the culture and intellect of the readers, which makes an aver- 
age standard for the catalogue of very little use. 

Lastly, can the aim he reached by a less expensive method ? The impor- 
tant thing is to make the catalogue handy and useful for the librarian and 
tation by which the work is greatly simplified and ren- 
All that is 


of the book clearly written out, the 





his assistants—a limi 
dered far less costly. needed for such a catalogue is the title 
date of publication, its size and place in 
the library. Everything else is either bibliographical or is not essential to the 
true use of the catalogue. Duplicate copies may occasionally be bought in 
consequence of the less perfect catalogue ; but is it not cheaper for a library 
to lose a few dollars annually than to speud thousands in trying to pre- 
vent such mistakes ? 
book published by J. 
much 


Again, 
Smith. 
pains ascertained the 
value for him. 
of anonymous 


suppose a student 
The fact that the Jibrarian 
true significance of these initials is of 
Equally indifferent it is to him whether the true 
work which he to 
known to the librarian. In nine out of ten the student 
the book for and the author is 
J. Smith, or shelters himself anonymously, is not his affair. 


for a 
has 


enquires 


with 


no 


authorship an wishes consult is 


cases needs 
that 
Again, no one 


its contents, whether this or 
able to consult Grimm’s great dictionary needs to be told who are or have 
been Grimm’s collaborators, and the multiplied headings and ecards re- 
quired for such reference do but swell the catalogue and the cost of making 
it. Of course it will often happen that the alphabetical catalogue is insuf- 
ficient, and the student must call upon the librarian for help, which the latter 
will have time to give if he does not voluntarily add bibliographical work 
to his legitimate duties. The courteous liberality with which such aid is 
tendered in all libraries here is the best proof that it interferes neither with 
the librarian’s duty nor with his private studies. Indeed, it is difficult to 
believe that ‘‘a great library affords means of study and reflection to every 
one except the librarian,” when we look at the work of men like Panizzi 
in London, Haase in Paris, Heine in Gittingen, Held in Munich, Immanuel 
Kant and Lobek in Kéinigsberg. 

Certainly, the complicated 
now in use may be simplified. 


and artificial mode cf cataloguing 
In every large bookstore the work de- 
scribed as that of the ‘‘ principal assistants, with two or three subordinates 
to ascertain if the books at hand correspond with those charged in the in- 
voice,” is done by one, or at most two, of the younger clerks. The subse- 
quent task when, ‘‘five or six more assistants arriving on 


he scene, the 
. = . ” . . } 
work of collating begins,” I have seen assigned in 


tb 

a large library to the 
janitor and the book-boy in their spare hours. If it ‘‘seem certain that 
the peculiar system adopted entails considerable delay in bringing up the 
catalogue,” the simplest way would be to abandon this system as soon as 
possible. 

Card catalogues are found convenient in smail libraries, but their fitness 
for large libraries is by no means proved. <A serious 
culty of fully lighting the numerous drawers in whi 





the cards are kept 
The consequence is that the cards are taken out 
place d. 
logue, is their bulk, which seems likely to compel the library sooner or later 
to encamp outside the building. We are told that the evident inconve- 
nience of the card catalogue is to be cured by a printed one. 


to be read and are mis 


But the greatest objection, next to the expense of st ch a Cata- 


This remedy 
worse than the disease. The experiment of printing a catalogue was tried 











ution. 





long ago, but is rarely repeated by tl vim brary, { 4 
still more i nvenient and costly i or ‘ 1 
Muro xcept in limited portions of a rr for s 
lof a decided bibliographical characte ; l catalog 
doned there In fact, it offers, at an en \ vay 
sient relief: for the « » j ! f t ist 

The objections y i “ 
the ceneral custom ef | i 
hands of all comers, } ' res 
evident The eatalo . . ' \ 
divided into a great number of volumes, ea about thick - 
fingers. I have seen them used daily for menths by | ay 
culty or fatigue. The whole arrangement of the catalog i that 
tion is a marvel of British skill and industry. They save both ti nd 
money by making several identical copies at once, to be pasted later the 
books, a more economical method in every way than that of wa 
card catalogues and subsequently copying them i: hooks 

The final and principal objection to the system now in use here 
fact that, if the increase of the librarics Continues at its present rat the 
contemplated work cannot be continued, fer it w n outgrow t st 
liberal patronage without having attained 

H i. A. I N 
CAMBRIDGE, December, 1876 
Notes. 

B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. have in press Lady Barker's ‘1 1 
ev * South Afriea,’ which have been running through t} I 
‘Worthy Women of Our First Century,’ edited by Mrs. Ow 1 W 
and Miss Agnes Irwin ; and * The Molly Maguires,” by FL PL Dew \ 
member of the Schuylkill County Bar B R. Puel f New | 
ford, Mass., the translator and publisher of Proudhon’s works, , 
port for a projected Radical Reriei, quarterly, which will esy v discuss 
the labor question, though other topics of human erest W e treat 
and ‘‘ poetry and the lighter features of the monthly mag ew not be 
disregarded.” Mr. Tucker names with permission a numb f intending 
contributors ; but the list is so far from being homogeneous that it is not 
easy to foresee which of the groups represe ited by Stephe Pear \; OW 
John Fiske, and O. B. Frothingham, for example, will determine the com- 
plexion of the Review. — Hurd & Houghton anneunce * Alexander Ham- 
ilton,’ an historical study, by Chief-Justice Shea, of the Marine Court.—— 
The State Charities Aid Association will be g ive at their ofice, 
52 East Twentieth Street, old books, magazit nd ill ed weeklic 
to be distributed among the sick and suffering hospitals 

—There can be no doubt of the sincerity of the letters of ap] | 
which accompany the publishers’ prospectus of Varga ! 


History (New York : 


of such a periodical. 


A. S. Barnes & Co.), because there is undeniably a ent 

But experience bas shown that the historical n 
least of all can count upon a steady and adequate support in this 
We donot believe this has been altogeth main 


the most serious difficulty is with the J 


on the past, does not easily recall it, forgets as freely as it forgives, and 
only bya miracle secures fer its legislation and its institutions an historical 
development. This mental condition is confirmed by the vast expanse of 


the country and the great subdivision of political interests, so that it is 


well-nigh impossible for anybody but a student to maintain a sense of pro- 
To one-half 
the Union, for example, Federal interference in Louisiana does not and can- 
it would be in Mas- 


portion in watching the progress of affairs State and national. 


not be made to seem, at the time, the 


} 


sachuseits, 


same thing that 
>of Judge Barnard’s seems much more sigri 
I's. The rule of Tammany is more alarming 


, or Seott.or Kellogg. But it is needless to multiply 
} 





examples difficulty pertains to the literary rather than the finan- 
cial support cal magazine jeing restricted to American his- 
torv. which still has but few workers in the broad field, it is 
almost shut nsideration of minute and special points, and tends 
‘o run to what. fa better wore, we may call antiquarianism. This 
is still t} l the infrequent appearance of works which 
admit of reviews not inferior to themselves in scope and originality 
—We dare say al! this has occurred to Mr. John Austin Stevens, who is 
i Histori- 


to edit the new Review. Mr. Stevens is the librarian of the N. Y 
cal Society, which gives him a clear advantage in resources. His scheme 


is to offer each month ‘an original article on 


some point of 


American 











ifteen marks or 


“l for nine more, 


new edition of the w < Was even at that time in th 
be looked for in 
clearly and 
ible 
bearing Miiller’s name on tl title-pa 


A new 
* Veda,’ it is ple 


to students, thy 


impression of this is understood to be abo 


isant to know, are not so ray 


even America that the announ 
Help to Line unde tanaing ol 


ement is wanting in publie int 


the * Veda’ have been multiplyine . f late 


Miillee’s first volume of translation, indeed, containing twelve hyrins has 
never vd am su essor But Roth ana two of His voung pupils. i 1 
‘Seventy Llymns ‘(German met I version, Tiibingen, 1875). hay ven tl 


f the ry es had never been wit] 


poet 
Gras 


outsider such a specimen ¢ 
befor In 
metrieal, of books ii.-viii., about 
follow. And now within a few w 
lation ‘Veda,’ by n 


a very venturesome investigator, walking in a track of his 


in his 


Vedic 


1876 the veteran smiann produced a version 


‘Whole text: the 


ren h 
other half is to 
eks has been « ompleted a German trans- 


of the entire much younger scholar, Ludwig of Pra rie 


Ludwig Is own 


but, 
whatever may be his faults of method, he is a faithful and laborious worker 


and usually provoking sharp criticism, which he repays as sharply 


mes are a contribution of no insignificant value to Vedie 


ledge. His work has the honor of being the first ¢ 


and his volu nevur. 


mplete version of the 


‘Rig Veda’ ina European language—if we throw out of account the Fr neh 
; 
} 


one of Langlois, which is so untrustworthy as to be worse than none. 


The sudden death, on the 12th inst., of Professor Alexander Bain. of 
the University of Aberdeen, at the comparatively early age of fifty eight 


will be felt a serious lo to the philosophical sch larship of the time. 


indefatigable worker, and was author of 
subiect 


ts, but his treatises upon the ‘Senses and the In- 


was always an 


tellect. lL upon the * Emotions and the Will,” are those by which he will 
be longest know Mhrough these works chiefly Professor Bain has madea 
sti im? ice of the age. They are, in fact, the 
on : expositions that we have of psychical 
scict yw i and emotional phenomena are treated through- 
( ction with their physical conecomitants 


| 
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ation, 





re Bain was, perhaps, the leading representative the modern 
! | y ti t has had so mari 1 vk ] pn in | | nd s 

t wn as the * English School,” and which maintains t t study 
\ L si wlory re il miv W ni " ! I iitions o1 

} i taken ou int as fundar e! its of the pr yy. 
| s circumstanee it has been al lv characterized as the ma- 

The first of t \ Res ay ed in 1855, and Professor 

Bain’s ideal of the work seems to have been to supply something like an ex 
natural history of the human mind. But as natural history itself 
has undergone a change in recent vears, and in its philosophies! aspects has 
| ne merged in biology, the necessity of a corr ponding change in men 
tal science was felt by Professor Bain, as was shown by the adoption of the 
jl | Ol evolu mm il the later editions of his We rks Prof or Bain 


lecturer the Andersonian 


at 


Glasgow, where he held the chair of natural philosophy, but in 1860 he was 
’ ited by the Crown pr fessor of logic and moral ph s hy n the 
University of Aberdeen. He was the author of text-boo n astronot 





electricity, and meteorology, and of various other works, and was besides an 
industrious editor, who supplied the notes to the recent editions of the works 
of James Mill and George Grote. Professor Bain held radical and - 
vanced views on the subject of education, and at the time of his death ws 


lin the preparation of a volume on ‘ The Science of Education,’ for 


engaged 


the ** International Scientific Series.” Hle was a man of slight stature and 
very active temperament, a free talker, overflowing with wit and anecdote 
which he told capitally. 

—Dr. Schliemann has written to the Times, under date of Noy. 25 ane 
viving accounts of further interesting discoveries at Mycena. Ile mentions 


id rock, 21 fect long and 11 feet 
been filled with earth ‘*brought there fr 


reached a laver of 


broad, which had 
” Fifteen 
stones, below which he found the 


} 


simul- 


mm another place 
small 


; ’ " 
remains of three bodies ; 


these ‘* had evidently been burnt 
he very plac e where they lay,” as appeared from the ashes of 


With 


found five diadems of gold, each 1914 inches long and 4 





hes and of the fire-wood, and from the color of the stones 


ach body he 


s broad in the middle, but ending in a point at each end ; also fou 


len in the form of laurel-leaves,” each 7! inches long 


Crosses 


and 1°. inches broad. In another tomb he found ‘‘ the mortal remains of 


lndies.”’ covered with a layer of pebble-stones and lying on a similar 


laye r, tue iatter being 30 feet below the surface of the hill. These bedies 
were ** literally overwhelmed with jewels, all of which bore evident signs of 
the fire and smoke to which they had been exposed on the funeral piles.” 


rloade (dl 


} 


In still another tomb he found the bodies of five men, ‘‘ literally ove 


* all bearing the same marks of fire. In one case sk 


had 


appeared to have been subjected to the action of fire sufficiently to remove 


with it wels 


ons 
] 


und which not been burnt ; but most of the human remains 


were { 


the clothes without harming the bones or the ornaments. 


unts of the funerals of Patroclus, Hector, and Achilles in | 
show that no such semi-cremation as this was in the poet’s mind. 1% 
lection of the wood for the immense funeral-pile of Hector oc 
et in bot 


it surprising when we read of the numerous offerin 


The pyre of Patroclus measured a hundred fi 


nine days, 
breadth, which is n 


sh ep, eattle, he ney, ointment, four horses, two ** tabie-dogs,” and twelve 
‘*noble sons of high souled Trojans "—whi h Achilles | laced pon the pile 


he ro's by dy. 


with the The fiercest winds were invoked by Achilles to blow 


the 
* were carefully collected, placed in a golden vessel between 
After the death of 
rding to the ‘Odyssey, his bones were mixed with those of 


their blasts upon fire a whole night, and in the morning the hero’s 


‘white bones 
two layers of fat, and covered with a linen robe. 
Achilles, ace 
One part of the account of the burial of Hector is interesting : 


the golden coflin, covered with soft purple robes, was placed in a hollow 


Patroclus. 


tomb (or grave), and was then ** covered with large stones, closely packed,” 
before the mound was raised above the burial-place. This last agrees with 
the manner in which the ‘‘ three ladies” above mentioned were buried. 
—We have a list of the jewels with which these ladies were 
wn 


‘‘one gigantic golden crown, 2 feet 1 inch long and 11 inches broad, with 


** over- 


whelm Among them are twelve golden crowns, ten golden diadems ; 


thirty large leaves” ; two hundred and fifty round gold leaves ; six splen- 
didly 


ornaments, in form of wreaths or garlands ; twenty-two flat pieces of gold, 


ornamented golden vessels ; two large, splendidly-ornamented breast 


even of which represent ‘two lions standing on their hind legs opposite 
each other” (evidently the arms of the Atridx) ; 
women, and four lions, all of gold ; one cross of gold: sixteen earrings and 


f gold; one long necklace of 


six butterflies, three 


amber; one 


twelve plain ear-pendants 


enormous golden breastpin, representing a woman with outstretched arms 





"re 


The 


and a crown on her bh ud; two sceptres of silver, with hand! f ck- | 
erystal many other curious ornaments of gold, silver, and | 
* i 1 t 1) st \ 
vain to t i faint idea of the splendid ornar 
f dl Nowhere,” he ( can | diseover ( 
: ter of an inch which is not ornamented.” Among t! 
aures id e men are one hundred buttons of 





‘on which are engraved beautiful 


} ornaments, or the symbolie sign of the holy fire.” This ** suastik 


resenting the primitive instrument by which fire was produced 
found in the ruins of 
The skulls of three of 


mussive golden masks,” which Dr 


by friction, it will be remembered, was frequently 


i 


T'rov (see Schliemannss * 





roy,’ p. 102, Engl. ed.) 


sed in 





men were enclo 


Schliemann thus describes : 

\ll the three masks are made with marvellous art, and one fanei 
one ¢ is there all the hairs of the evebrows and whiske rs. eae. Tho 
ean be no doubt that every one of them faithfully represents the likeness ot 


the deceased hero whose face it covered, 


] One 


Were it not so, all the mas! 
» yerv same ideal type. 


shows a small 
nose, larce eves, and a large head ; another, a very large mouth, nose, and 
} 


id, mouth, and nose.” 





mouth, a 





the richest of all. In 


ily-ornamented 


taining these five men preves perbap 





wen found two hundred and sixteen splendi 


ificent gt Iden handle, probal ly ola sceptre, termi 
iwon’s head, with the mosaic of rock- 


scales imitated by a 
enormous, most magnificently-ornamented, massive golden 
ting 360 grammes,” which Dr. Schliemann thinks may have 


ve and 
helmet. found at the head of one of the bodies, whose breast 


e lez ; two seal-rings with exquisite devices ; a lar 





ere covered with a thick plate of gold 1 foot 8 inches long and 
veighing 17, kilogramm« 


No sign 


wphabetic writing has yet been discovered, and the worshippers of Wolf's 


and ‘*a large golden vase, 
These are but a small part of the articles mentioned. resembling 
*need not yet feel alarmed by Schliemann’s discoveries 

hliemann has ascended the steep mountain now called St. Elias, 


2,509 feet above Mycene, and found there important Cyclopean w 





five feet thick and (now) ten feet high, which he thinks must have defended 
nt temple of the Sun-god, whose name, J/éAzos, he thinks has 
been corrupted into Elias, the name of the saint now worshipped there. 
Lest any should too rashly assume that this etymology is decisive, we will 
mind 


from the same name of the Sun-god, and that there are many hills 


that Dr. Schliemann derived the name of Troy, 


in Greece dedicated to St. Elias, among which are those of Aegina, Chios 
‘i while, on the other hand, Pausanias (fi. xviii. 3) passed an 
Sun as he crossed the Inachus, en the road from Argos to My- 


who helps her 


cene. We must not forget Mrs. Schliemann’s services, | 


husband in all his work. Dr. Schliemann writes : 

**We have to do the work ourselves ; the task is exeeedingly difficult 
and painful, particularly in the present rainy weather, for we cannot dig 
than on our knees, and cutting with our knives the earth and 
so as not to injure or let escape any of the gold orna 


otherw ise 


es carefully away 
of the Jnternational 
Notone of all the papers, 
li, hasa circulation exceeding 20,000 copies, while the fluetua 


»Gubernatis gives in the last number 





view of journalism in Italy. 


s extraordinary. The Pungolo of Milan varies from 8,000 
to 14,000 : Minfulla, Rome, from 8,000 to 20,000 ; the Gazette del Popolo, 


from 12,000 to 20.000, 


ion I meetin 


* ae slate P 4 Y> 
circulation of the J - 


Then, again, the 


beyond question the most serious and important 


KER. j *, which is * 
nal of Lombardy,” and which Prof. De Gubernatis calls the Italian Ded 

} ; While the Va: 

‘of al? the journals published in Tuscany the one most distin- 


abe has hardly 


* does bo surpass, 


if it attains, a limit of 3,600 copies” 





g ushed for excellence of style and dignity of tone.”’ 


ks, and outside of Tuscany it is but little in request.” 





scribers on its boo 
Florence, we are told, has attained as a publishing centre an importance far 
exceeding that of Rome, and as for Milan, it is **the city of Italy wher 

Here, 
i 


five journals, all profitable. The 


there is the most reading, good or bad.” 


themselves issue four or 


too, we meet with two pub- 


lishers who of 


number of deputies who aspire to the réle of journalists, or of journalists 


who continue to write for the press after they have secured seats in 
ment, is large, and probably larger than our own press and Congress can 
} 


Pe | 


1ow at the present moment ; nor could we ever point to a Congressman 


who united so many functions without neglect of any, as Professor and De- 





puty and subsequently Minister of Public 


for many years editor of the Persercranza, and still Deputy (and we | \ 





Nation. 


Professor) and nspirer ft rp. “nen : 
of tl versatilitv which has re , ' , 
\ 
\ x ‘ 
r k j f s ] r 
4 , 
( more ] r ime 1 t 1) 1e ¢ 
to fame, and not know ta s pul 
I 
\1 \ min} ft} dart . 4 
Wt imip i iteness " 
( } \ t they rt t encraft rs ns of W 
original stock of Cieve ess. has 1 thy 
1) 
vears past the hatching of silkw S ¢ s t 
ti Y i f 
went | LIC 








to 1\ { h \ r to nat hreeds f \ 
} } . } } } 
. ‘ 
} hey iied, ar ( { { 
i] es to purchase ‘ \\ 
] ?  ¢ Lin cards sup mi 1 ( 
f r I ‘ 1 COO) Mer ~ \ 
rh? Tear n | i diy \ 
t 
( trv. h been 2 that lar ts 
1 
Grain S t tie eXpen ‘ I ] 
divert it into Japan {] | 
iZ { { ] 
ZOU A CONTE \ LW 1 iit 
] sf \ 
holders of silkworms’ « ul WI 








they considered an exorbitant, tariff. S \ 
of such cards as they were bound to hay 
to wait until the holders should come to thei M \ 
chased her nd there, from J ( : 
what cards they could find In all, their 4 
250,000, And now Shibusaw ' \ I 

his fern has called check ! By the ¢ , 

esti ed at some 250.000, were s} ped 

the association, two members of which 

Milan, for the purpose of establishing the al 

i kworms’ egg-cards, and thus to « wav W t 
interme rv work of Iteliar vl i 

diversion profits frot st] 


| hana rof ‘Queen Marv’ seems disposed to show us t 

















wi ( l i\ - 
| ile has st be ‘ Hay 

W 1 quietly t S pre | \ 
Ss n ti pul s l t i il I I 
has finished * H 1°’ he has almost t h 
Mr. Tennyson as a write ly known 
pl ts and dial es will 1 { } | \ f 
course ikke « e Wishes lve t book proj . He mus 
pare the hor of Ma 1 t} ( Ly \ [ . 
and not with the ‘HH l' wy | 1 i i 
writer W Ss) his re 11 i y - f but 
if isa so wl o ‘ sar \ 
In a la leat by ‘ t! ! () n 
Mary as not t wl , % l I] 
roughly s r, is ‘Queen Marv’ w \ . 1 vt 
earlier sterp s Li d hot t ist { | ! ill n 
thing i s, unreasonal ( ore ( t is only ¢ deadly weak 
decidedly colorless and tame I hor’s inspit n is like a fire which 
is quiet ntentedly burning low y is perfectly complet 
H hearth is clean swe] nd the chim l ! ed with its habi- 
tual fur I but the room is getting colder and d the o« 
Slol i il t l b Sel tted bv the 1 embers re nie to combat 
the te nv of t poetical th ometer, ‘The is nothing nec 
harsh this judgment Few fires are always at a blaze, and the im 
tion, \ s the most delicate machine in the world, cannot be expected 


to serve longer than a good gold repeater. We must take what it gives us, 





in every case, and be thankful. Mr. Tennyson is perfectly welcome to 
y self w ste zto the fainter tick of his honored timepi 
it is ngs l ies nably it has not st pped Onlv we may with- 
YH A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson.’ I Henry S Eing & ( 
I t kK. ¢ JA ( 187 











The 


out rudeness abst from regulating our engagements by the indications 
of the mustru nt 
Harold’ se s at first to have little, in form, that is characteristic 
of the author—litt] f the thoroughly familiar Tennysonian quality 
there is every now and then a line which arrests the ear by 
t veil I ce \ ( wavs formed the chief mysterv in tl 
i ] i M 1 in the rly pcae uch a bn 1 
fuming horror overhead 
i suspect we were reading Tennvson if we did not know it: and 
our suspicion would be amply ¢ nfirmed by half a dozen other lines : 
laken the rifted pillars of the wood.” 
* My greyhounds fleeting like a beam of light.” 
‘Suffer a stormless hipwreck in the pools.” 


ired the dying conscience of the king. ° 


lustrating, in addition to ‘Queen Mary,’ 


A suecession of short scenes, 


interesting as 


idea of what ma 


‘Tlarold’ is 
Mr. Tennyson kes a drama. 
aphy of a historical character, is, apparently, to 
work is thereby reduced 


detached from the biog 
his sense sufficient ; the constructive side of the 


primitive simplicity. It is even more difficult to imagine acting 
; and it is 


* Harold’? than it Mary’ 
bable that in this case the experiment will not be tried. And yet the story, 
laid his 


» last of the ** English,” as people 


was to imagine acting *‘ Queen pro- 
or rather the historical episode, upon which Mr. 
Harold. th 
fond of cs 


minister of Edward the 


Tennyson has here 
hand is emin tly interesting. 


of a certain wav of feeling are lling him—the son of Godwin, 


miusterful Confessor, the wearer for a short and 


hurried hour ef the English crown, and the opponent and victim of William 
of Normandy on the field of Hastings—is a figure which combines many of 
the elements of romance and of heroism. The author has very character- 


istically tried to accentuate the moral character of his hero by making him 


a sort of distant relation of the family of Galahad and Arthur and the 
other moralizing gallants to whom his pages have introduced us. Mr. Ten- 
nvyson’s J/a ) is a warrior who talks about his ** better self,” and who 


alludes to 
‘Waltham, my foundation 
serve their neighbor, 


not themselves,” 


—a touch which transports us instantly into the atmosphere of the 
Arthurian Idyis. But Jéaro/d’s history may be very easily and properly 
associated with s a moral problem, inasmuch as it was his unhappy fortune 
to have to solve, practically, a knotty point which might have been more 
comfortably left to the casuists. Shipwrecked during /Hdirard’s life upon 
the coast of Normandy, he is betrayed into the hands of Duke William, 


who already retains as hostage one of his brothers (the sons of Godwin 
were very numerous, and they all figure briefly, 


in the drama). 


but with a certain attempt 


at individual characterization, To purchase his release and 
that of 
certain unseen symbols, which prove afterwards to be the bones of certain 
august Norman saints, that if W//iam will suffer him to return to Eng. 
land, he will, on the Confessor’s death, abstain from urging the claim of the 


latter’s presumptive heir and do his utmost to help the Norman duke him- 


his brother, who passionately entreats him, he consents to swear by 


self to the crown. ‘This scene is presented in the volume before us. Har- 
old departs and regains England, and there, on the king’s death, overborne 
by circumstances, but with much tribulation of mind, violates his oath, 


and himself takes possession of the throne. The interest of the drama is in 
a great measure the picture of his temptation and remorse, his sense of his 
treachery and of the inevitableness of his chastisement. With this other 
matters are mingled : Z/arcld’s conflict with his disloyal brother 7ostig, 
Earl of Northumberland, who brings in the king of Norway to claim the 
crown, with his Norwegian backers, is defeated by Z/arold in battle 
just before Widliam comes down upon him. Then there is his love-affair 
whom the latter, picusly refusing to 


and who, 


with Ldith, ward of the Confessor, 
hear of his violation of his oath, condemns him to put away, as penance for 
the very thought. There is also his marriage with 
person, widow of a Welsh king whom J/arold has defeated, and who, hav- 
ing herself, through her parentage, strong English interests, inveigles J/ar- 
consolidate their forces. Altogether, Harold 
It is to his conscience, 


Aldiryth, a designing 


old into a union which may 
is, for a hero, rather inclined to falter and succumb. 
that he finally succumbs ; he loses heart and goes to meet Wil- 
presentiment of defeat. Mr. Tennyson, 
however, as we gather from a prefatory sonnet, which is perhaps finer than 
anything in the drama itself, holds that much can be said for the ‘‘ Nor- 
and declares that he has nothing to envy William if 


however 


liam at Hastings with a depressing 


man slandered hero,” 


‘Each stands full face with all he did below.’ 


Nation. 
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Edith, Harold's repudiated lady-leve, is, we 
, inasmuch as she has the privilege of expiring upon the corpse of the 

liarold’s defeat is Edith 
» Englis! 1 Archbishop of Canterbury, 


watciie j ficht at Senlae fre 


» suppose, the heroine of the 
story 
hero. ch a conversation between 


and Stivand, the 


Sa ypc _— 
and — pa 
a te = near the field, 


who 


while the monks of 





Waltham, outside, intone a “wre invocation to the God of Battles to sweep 
away the Normans. ‘The drama closes with a scene on the field, after the 
ti ch Adith and Alduyth wander about, trying to identify Zd«re/d 
al lein On discovering him they indulge in a few natural re- 
criminations, and then Ad:th loses her head and expires by his side. 
Willian comes in, rubbing his hands over his work, and intimates to 


Aldiryth that she may now make herself agreeable to him. She replies, 
; and with this 


play 


hypocritically, ‘* My punishment is more than I can bear” 
the terminates 
a heroine of order, She has a bad 
Ilarold’s conduct, her haying continued on 
affectionate terms with him after his diplomatic 


’ 
the most dramatic speech, perhaps, in the volume, 


iE lith, 


conscit nce 


we should say, is the didactic 


about and about 
marriage with Aldiryth, 
s heaven will 
not refuse to listen to her because she loves ** the husband of ete 


When she prays for //aro/d’s success she adds that she ho 
* send 
after he is defeated she reproaches herself with having injured his prospects— 


” 


‘*For there was more than sister in my kiss. 


Though there are many persons in the poem it cannot be said that any 
of them attains a very vivid individuality. Indeed, their 
the drama being of moderate length, hinders the unfolding of 
them. Mr. 
finds the 
the dialogue strike sparks. 


creat number, 
any one of 
has not the dramatie touch ; be rarely 
that 
This is generally miid and coiorless, 
relatively, 
than to any especial possession of 


Tennysen, 
the 


moreover, 


phrase or movement illuminates a character, rarely 
makes 
und the passages that arrest us, owe their relief to juxtaposition 

he old 
lines together in which we seem to 


of his 


them and are grate- 


rather 
Now 
eatch an 


Tennysonian energy. 


and then we come upon a few 


echo of the author's earlier magic, or sometimes simply 


earlier manner. When we do, we make the most of 


ful. Such, for instance, is the phrase of one of the characters describing 


his rescue from _ reck. He dug his hands, he says, into 
‘My old fast friend the shere, and clinging thus 
Felt the remorseless outdr¢ aught of the dee Pp 


Haul like a great strong fellow at my legs. 


which Wu/fnoth, 
laments his situation : 


Such are the words in 


tained in Norm 


Tlarvid’s young brother, de- 
andy, 


“Vea, and I 
Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more 
Make blush the maiden-white of our tall cliffs, 
Nor mark the sea-bird rouse himse!f and hover 
Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 
With free sea-laughter 


the author makes, in a few words, 
image, of considerable felicity. 
the Confessor, 
** As holy and as passionless as he ! 
That I might rest ascalmly! Lo k at him— 
The rosy face, and long, down-silvering beard, 
The brows unwrinkled as a summer mere.”’ 


In two or three places picture, an 


Tlarold wishes that he were like Edward 


We may add that in the few speeches allotted to this monarch of vir- 
tuous complexion this portrait is agreeably sustained. ‘* ILoly, 
ihe Archbishop, Stigand, of him to J/arold— 


is he ?”’ 


says 


* A conscience for his own soul, not bis realm ; 
A twilight conscie ‘nee lighted thro’ a chink ; 
Thine by the sun. 
And the same character hits upon a really vigorous image in describing, as 
1e watches them, Z/arc/d’s exploits on the battle-field : 
‘Yea, yea, for how their lances snap and shiver 
Against the shifting blaze of /iaro/d’s axe! 
War- voodman of old Woden, how he fells 
The mortal copse of faces !”’ 
We feel, after all, in Mr. Tennyson, even in the decidedly minor key 
in which this volume is pitched, that he has once known how to turn our 
English poetic phrase as skilfully as any one, and that he has not altogether 
forgotten the art. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
) Marquis of Talleyrand’s ‘Study upon the United States’ is chiefly 
historical—a sketch of the colonization of the country, the causes of the 
War of Independence, and the establishment of the Constitution, with con- 


** Etude surlaR Spablique 4 des Etats-Unis a’ Y Amérique Par le Marquis de Tal- 
leyr — Périgord, Attac hé dla Commission Frangaise de I’'Exposition de Philadel- 


phie.’ New York: Hurd & Houghton, Imprimeurs-Editeurs; Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 1876. Svo, pp. 227. 
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' 1 cnecial reference to Constitutional growth. A French translation 


stant ana 
of the Constitution occupies one chapter, and is followed by a comparison 


1 
} 
I 


between the condition of the country in 1776 and 1876. Some errors in 


trors of fact mav be noticed : for example, the settlement of Virginia is 


placed in 1601 a Laitribated to Sir Walter Raleigh ; that of New Jersey is 


l to the Swede and James [. is said to have lost his crown and 
al ‘ ‘ 

In the main, however, events are described correctly, as well as with 
i ‘4 . 


t fairness and a good degree of insight The sketch of the Southern 


t 
t . . . 
Coming to this country, we suppose, at just the time of the terrible de 
celopments with regard to Belknap and Babcock, and the serious and never- 


ved charces against Robeson and Blaine, while the diszrace ef Schenck 


mind, what wender that 


dispro 
and Delano had not yet faded from the public 
this intellicent observer—noways an enemy of republicanism--was shocked 


at the contrast between 1776 and 1876? In searching for the causes of 


what he is certainly justified in regarding as an alarming degeneracy, he is 
led to attribute it chief of all to the immigration of an immense mass of 
icnorant foreigners, intellectually and morally far below the level of the 
country into which they came, and who have had a powerful influence in 
dragging the native population of the country down to their own level. In 
this he is no doubt right. So far as we suffer from universal suffrage, the 
evil comes from the power put into the hands of a heterogeneous element 
(black as well as white) received into the political system faster than it 
could be absorbed—that is, invested with power which it had not the slight- 
est notion how to use. Tlitherto our author’s remarks are sagacious and in- 
In the pages that follow we think he misses the point, and fails 
to do justice to either the defects in the machinery of government (which are 
of ¢ yurse remediable) or the wave of radical democracy which swept over 
the country thirty years ago, and from which a very decided reaction 
i visible. Again, 


is now he calls attention to the fact that there is no 


perceptible difference in point of principle between the two parties— 
a fact which he appears wholly at a loss to explain. But this is, 
it i to understand, and 
at the same titme it is one of the most instructive facts in our poli- 
tical history. poli- 
tical equilibrium, when old issues have passed away and new ones have not 


after all—so far as it is true—not so very hard 
It is not merely because we are at a period of 


yet shaped themselves—this was also the case in the administration of the 
younger Adams; nevertheless, the Adams faction and the Jackson fac 
tion were not separated merely by their connection with the then great 
leaders, but were embryonic parties in the strictest sense. 
nomenon has a much more radical cause, 


The present phe- 
The Republican party is pro- 
bably the only great party in history which was founded upon a meral 
idea. ‘This is the source of its greatness ; it planted itself impregnably 
on a great moral truth, and did not cease its efforts until it had car 
ried through a reform as necessary for the prosperity of the South 


Wy 
as of the North. But this, its title to fame, is also a serious element 
of weakness. It is not well that parties should be founded upon moral 
ideas ; it is not well that the citizens of a Repubiic should be divided into 


Parties are organizations 


organizations on questions of right and wrong. 
for political action, and should be based upon political principles—either in 
the interpretation of the Constitution, as the English Whigs and Tories, 
and the American Federalists and Republicans, or upon measures, as the 
later Whigs and Democrats. It was an unhealthy condition of the public 
sentiment when one party could assert—and with a good share of right—that 
it contained the best elements of society ; it would have been an unhealthy 
condition of things the present year if one party could have arrogated to 
itself without dispute the title of reform party. It seemed a very hopeful 
thing last summer that both parties promised reform of administration, but 
appeared to be taking sides on the financial issue. 

In the peculiar circumstances of the country at the time when the 
Free-Soil party was organized there was no choice but to found a party 
upon a moral issue. An institution which our fathers supposed would dis 
appear of itself had grown into a gigantic evil ; it had resisted the spirit 
of free institutions; it had resisted the purely moral processes of the 
Abolitionists ; it had claimed the support of the Constitution ; it was rap- 
idly bringing both the great parties under its influence, and threatening 
to subvert our liberties even here at the North. 
called for an exceptional means of defence. But when the work for which 
the party was organized had been accomplished ; when slavery was abol- 
ished and freedom secured by Constitutional provisions, then was the time 
for the moral party, if it wished to live, to transform itself into a consti- 
tutional party, and to return to the natural methods of free governments, 
in which party issues are purely political in their nature. 

Now, the Democratic party is essentially, and through its entire history, 


An exceptional danger 








1 


The Nation. iz) 


} ¢ *¢ 1 iy sey Chive 4 not intend HY tor 
utional party ; and in saying this we do not intend any | 





iat which belongs equally to its rivals, the Federa na WH | 
evertheless, it has been the good fortune ef the Dem ; 
a continuity of life net allotted to either of its riva 
sents at t present day precisely the sar political i 
f the ] f tl ral governs s 
organi by Jefer i \s issues have s} i d ti } 
th: ch { u essive pl Sol i tl i hhow a tt 4 
most priceless features of free government, now a disruptive 
ening to wreck the government on the theory of State righ 
some or harmful, it has never forgotten that a political party s 
upon political and not moral issues. Nay, so stubbornly did i to 
this essentially right principle, even at atime when thee Ni 
the nation demanded the exceptional instrumentality of a: party it 
it even dared to be false to the principles of liberty, and set i f up as 
apologist of human slavery—even here, however, preserving a ci 
eal consistency, in refusing to go behind the letter of the law and i 
with the organized institutions of a sovereign State 
A chief source of our present political demoralization is this abn 
tion of parties. The party of a moral idea has brought its id 
and has not been able to find any distinet political issue on w! 
itself; the party of a constitutional principle carried this prinets 
logical extreme, which made it false at once to the princi { freed 1 
the safetv of the nation. Nothing is now mere to be desired t 
parties should again divide upon questions upon which | 1 ’ 
honestly differ, to be determined by expediency, net by right. Slavery, 
therefore, ins been the great demoralizing foree in our px $3 Not so 
much, however, by its direct influence as by its forcing upon thy ; 
noral issu drawing men away from the proper questi 
tempting ene class of men to climb to power through as 
and encouraging in another class the even more dangerous pra 
ing the eves to considerations of right, and placing the letter of t W 
above all other things 
We have not left ourselves space to speak of other points this 
We wish, however, that the author, where he speaks of 1 \ draw 
men of culture from public life, had thought to me { i 
the present campaign each of the four candidates for President and \ 
President was a college graduate. So far as it goes this is a good sign of 
the times, and surely, in the bitter experiences of the Centennial year, w 
entitled to whatever crumbs of encouragement we can find Avra W ’ 
he reminds us, with too much truth, that our civilization is material, a ¢ 


tennial Commissioner might surely have remembered that the vers 
of the Main Hall at the late Exposition was occupied by a work of art dedi 


cated to an American man of letters. 


ssies. Ivanhoe. Condensed by Rossiter Johnson New 
York: Hen It & Co. 1876.)—Lockhart tells us that on the « of 
the publication of 





one of Seott’s works a worthy person connected 
with the printing-office—at any rate, some one who saw the manuscript 
or the sheets—thought that he could give the author of ‘Waverley’ 
a few judicious hints which, if adopted, would improve the quality 


of the forthcoming novel, and in the kindest possible spirit  h 
parted his critical suggestions to Sir Walter. It is a melancholy inci 


dent of our fallen nature that the one gift which all are free to offer 


very few are willing to accept. We mean the offer of advice. Sir Walter 


Was no exception to this mournful condition of humanity, and, instead of 


gratefully receiving and adopting the proposed amendments to his story 


} 
A 


he fell into a prodigious rage and wrote a letter to Ballantyne, through 





i 
1 flaming with the most suiphu- 


whom the communication had been made, 
rous expletives, which, in these costermonger days, now that ‘*damns have 
had their day,” according to Bob Acres, we shal] not venture to reproduce. 
He desired the bookseller to tell his critie that he (Sir Walter) be longed to 
the Black Hussars of literature and neither took norfgave quarter, and so 


plac S « f the 


excellent Mr. Rossiter Johnson and his worthy publishers, we should fear 





warned him to stand out of his way. Now, were we in th 
lest the Black Hussar should come down upon our dreams, death’s-head and 
cross-bones on helmet and spectral sabre in hand, to give us a notion of his 
sense of our scheme of improving his novels and bringing them down to 
the level of the laziest 

We are quite reac V to 


i 


I give Messrs. Hoit & Co. and Mr. Johnson full 
credit for the best of good intentions towards the reading public in this 
plan of theirs for lightening its labors ; but we must be permitted to 
doubt whether any pressing necessity exists for its being carried out. It is 


undoubtedly, if unhappily, true that there are few readers of novel:—and 
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} tt 0 | ( 
| 
i I ( | 
I hie | sows ‘ 
i mark t pas 
t ! ‘ 
i] ~ VW ‘ ' < 
t I of but we | 
t ( ! \ | \ tl ( 4 ] l 
’ leed found the « run of read- 
‘ 1 ft cept af ila vy had framed for ow vn 1% 
‘Everv 1 1 Bowe ' We t } this weill-inten- 
r ot hav il k of a distinguished gentleman we know 
{ ! L cor 1 tl f expurgating Byron poems, nad had 
ked ! e naughty stanzas \ lady borrowing 
! read, without ¢ advised of this fact, was infinite hocked, 
hat 1 | f her pected friend were 1 ks of admi n! 
ti r Scott which the most queasy of t could 
W ! re] t to Ir p | Expu itorius We cannot but tl nk 
{ hey etter e of the di in which his t] | should ap- 
] I v |} e eat nd that thev had better | eit in 
{ Which he sent them forth to seek their fortunes. 
| he ti Mr. Johnson says in his preface, that he has found 
ther number nor contemptible in culture,” who were pre 
vel from re tt’s novels **by the tedious process requ L to 
? hy é vy,” we can only say that they are much to b 
! 1 tl] ‘ r cause is beyond even the administration of 
s. Thev either have the taste to « MOY 
he best of S t" Is—for we allow there is a 
dif r hey hav [f they have it, they will never 
( ten rail il rof tl r bulk as they came fresh 
1 the « | 1. There is a charm in the very careless 
| \ t} forth his words which no lover of his im- 
for Cou ow CX}M ence, however, does 
not nfirm t Mr. J ! Weare el 
i ( he vi ie I . 
1 i I ! er oF re 
{ ti proporti of h 
‘ wl i thi ’ nof hi one 
! ( ttl | i ! r of his readers is as great as evel llis 
| © still the f tellectual life on which intelligent parents 
\ dhe f their children, and we 
thn wl ek ‘ ne from the toils and t: 
i nt t oftenest take him for 
1 Die ' ( tian Antiquities. Being a continuation of the 
ictionary of i > Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
Samuel Cheet M.A., P sor of Pastoral Theology in King’s Colleze, 
Lond In two. \ I. Illustrated by engravings on \ l. (ilart 
! I} J. B. Bu Publishing ¢ IN; Dr. William Smith's vy lous 
stone d abridged Cron to the dimer of 
m 1] libt \ ( | ( i 9 licti i yf rims iL wel ii vi 
tion to tl By f t! ] tent, and it is pleasant to not 
t effort nA pul ne | render Dr. Smith's latest 
publication Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,’ accessible to a wider 
I Conti ! Dict.on rv of the Bible,’ it embraces the period 
f { time 4 
‘ ’¢ 
t 1¢ 
mu 
( 1 
! It wa 
\ ' 
! 
| 1 
. y : 
hey 
. , 


ee 
an 
Vw 





f the apostles to the age of Charlemagne, and treats of ** the 





the church, its officers, legislation, ‘ipline, and revenues ; 
f Christians ; their worship and ceremonial, with the accom- 
c, vestments, instruments, vessels, and insignia; their sacred 


her forms of art their syn their 


d ms; the graves or Catacombs in which they were laid to 
to be expected that the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ 
the general merits of its predecessors, the name of Dr Wil- 
eing a guaranty for system and order, and strict revision, no 
flicient degree of orthedoxy. For this reason it is not our 

e in detail the contents of the $06 double-column., closely- 

f the first ! the less so as its numerous contributors, 
f « nent standing in church and literature, must ne- 

ble degree of independence in the treat- 

| Wet en 1 among them Dr. Henry Bailey, 


r. Ginsburg, Prof 


Licht foot, 
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|» 





P Li, s, Prof. Plumptre, Prof. & I les ran in length 
‘ " ; ; 
H (by ( t ! 1. V ( ( 
| ut Venables), ** Church ” { Rev. Richard St. John 
! t), and ** Inscriptions ”’ by Prof. Ba lo ) tt ine 
of m rtvrs of all churches, represented with a completen whose 
will he variously estimated. Thus, we find 24 Jo! »] 90): 
{ Cyrincus, Cvricus, Cyril, Cyrilla, Cyv1 ct ( 2 and 
ul the svllable « which is party ularly blesse 1 with nelity, > pura 
sia, Enphrasius, Euphrosius, Euphrosyne, Euprepia, Euprepius, Euprobus 
(p. 631). Some articles, such as ‘* Canonical Books,” are merely supple- 
mentary to those of the Biblical Dictionary, where the subjects are treated 
more fully ; others are, so to say, introductory to the * Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography, Literature, and Doctrines,’ which is shortly to f llow the 
work before us. Of this character is the article * Celi \ terest 
entres in an age subsequent to that of Charlemazne. The f ‘ with 
ch the comprehensive plan of the work has been carried out 1 evinced 
by such articles as ** Fresco,” **G! * ** Gloves,” and ** Grotesque.” We 
notice a few rather strange and vague headings, such as ** Calummies 
rainst the Christians ” and ‘* Childre The accuracy of the spelling of 
foreign words deserves all praise in a work which gives rencerin of the 
yord ** Church” in eighteen languages 
Phe ‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ is less copiously illustrated 
than some of the former publications of its editor. The American edition, 
an authorized one, is offered at a very much lower price than the English, 
but is printed from the original plates, and the purchaser su! mily froma 
mewhat poorer quality of paper. The publishers design securing # copy- 
right for the second volume by inserting articles 1 i \ ican 


rit, Written 


French and E 


arn 
ame 


, . 
poken by 


by 


Humorists. Collected and edite Henry S. Leigh. (london; Chatto & 
Windus. 1877. Small 8vo, pp. vii. 295.—Of even a good book of kes 
we may say, as the Scotch farmer said of the dictionary, ** They are gude 


stories, but they are unco’ many.’ And yet many clever peopk have found 





the jest-book useful. Pevtrice tells us that she had her wit from the 
Merry Tales,’ and Talleyrand’s constant companion was 
isateur Francais,’ a jest-book of which the best joke is perhaps 


of 


from all compilations of comicalitie 


is with the idea avoiding the tedious monotony seem- 


arable s that Henry 5. 


author of ‘Carols of Cockayne,’ and therefor favorably 


known as a writer of sparkling verse, has prepared the book b Sona 
t novel The collection of jests, witty anecdotes, 


somewha 


plan. 


mart sayings, and quaint expressions has been diversified and relieved by 
the frequent introduction of epigrams, short humorous poems, and rers-d:- 

té by Barham, Porson, W. S. Gilbert, J. R. Planché, Locker, Cal- 
verley, and others, and even a few extracts from the letters and pro rti- 


cles of I 


suceessful in its object, 


ood and Sidney Smith. This device seems to us to | 


t, and Mr. Leigh's ‘ Jeux d’esprit’ is the most readable 
of jest-books because it is the least like a jest- book. Prose and verse 
J d 
ble disorder. At 


, 
gram, are mixed in ine 
- 


seis Ol], tor 


xtrica 1 epigram by 


acerbity by Jerrold ; and 


L example, a bit 


Simith’s far-famed recipe for a salad is flanked by sharp sayings of 


Mr. ‘th of 


Ol mdney 


Rivarol 


Leigh crosses the Channel in sear the W of 





French wit, but the f the Atlantie seems to ay him, and the 
only American quoted, if we mi take not, is Dr. Ilolmes, wh prose end 


verse have been generously borrowed. And here, it may be noted, that 


everv witticism in the volume is credited to its real author, so fur as a con 


sultation of the best authorities has been effective in revealing him. Every 
he name 


joke spoken or writien is, at any rate, ticketed with t of the wit who 


appears to have the best claim to its paternity. Anonymous jests are ex- 
cluded, and no joke is admitted unless vouched for by a name known to the 
world. Myr. Leigh has selected his jokes with the taste of a cultivated gen- 
tleman, and there are very few paragraphs in the volume as to the admis- 
indard is 


W 


sion of which we should disagree with him. 
sts 


In general a high st 


applied to all j Two or three of the best are worth extracting. hen 


John Wilson Croker wrote his bitter review of Macaulay's * History of Eng- 
ed 


land’ for the Quarterly, Rogers said, ‘* He meant murder, but committ 


suicide GG). 


(p. 2 Another : Somebody said in Tallevrand’s presence 
Chateaubriand was beginning to complain of growing deaf, | 
himself deaf,” remarked the cynic, ‘* because he no longer 





talked about ” (p. 237). Again : One evening, during his residence 
bure, Rivarol was particularly brilliant ; suddenly he discovered that some 
ef the company were consulting and whispering with each other, ata loss 
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iny but a mathematician to w when the lever is no longer an iron 1 e ; ; 
it an imaginary line at right angles to something else. Much simpler , . ” re rae = : 
methods of caleulation are in use by nearly all bridge-builders, and it seems : + ee 4 
unfortunate that the author should have overlooked them. = ' ‘ ye 
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Representative Names in the Ilistory of English Literature. By WW. | * * Their \ that bes (p 
Morgan. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 8vo, pp. 43 Mr. M F Mr. t ; ; lies , 
gin is one of that group of devoted students and men of culture wl i of 
doneso much to ele ite the character of let y nd t tone oL tl lwhtin Ss ' i \ , : , 
Louis, This book is, as would be expected, the result of conscientious Neirs ' 
dustry and appreciative analysis ; but it labors under the defect—w : , ‘ : 
mighi also be expected—of being too metaphysical and subtle in tts d — .3 
s use. For per s of the same tof mind wit { ll lea I he ' 
or Jal h pl losophy t W 1 be very eryvi Pit i he « ~ ‘ : 
vhich it is dedicated—* those who f the n V foray { . 
: a esults attained by students "—w ear it Wu often | nfu ; 
rather than helpful | = ‘ pila itt: 
It is divided into four parts, two English and two Amer in ¢ 
tion the first table giving the iding names, the sec mors . { 
which are def las ‘* those whose serv } lis ” \ t \ 
he e question the wisdom, in s | t of : > 
( Vil the reader t! trouble L consuiting I ’ | f ‘ 
f each nation. Neither is it \ et e | , : ‘i 
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